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The Department of State BULLE- 
TIN, a weekly publication compiled and 
edited in the Division of Research and 
Publication, Office of Public Informa- 
tion, provides the public and inter- 
ested agencies of the Government with 
information on developments in the 
field of foreign relations and on the 
work of the Department of State and 
the Foreign Service. The BULLETIN 
includes press releases on foreign policy 
issued by the White House and the De- 
partment, and statements and addresses 
made by the President and by the Sec- 
retary of State and other officers of the 
Department, as well as special articles 
on various phases of international af- 
fairs and the functions of the Depart- 
ment. Information concerning treaties 
and international agreements to which 
the United States is or may become a 
party and treaties of general inter- 
national interest is included. 

Publications of the Department, 
cumulative lists of which are published 
at the end of each quarter, as well as 
legislative material in the field of inter- 
national relations, are listed currently. 

The BULLETIN, published with the 
approval of the Director of the Bureau 
of the Budget, is for sale by the Super- 
intendent of Documents, United States 
Government Printing Office, W ashing- 
ton 25, D. C., to whom all purchase 
orders, with accompanying remittance, 
should be sent. The subscription price 
is $2.75 a year; a single copy is 10 
cents. 
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Petroleum Agreement Between the United States 
And the United Kingdom 


[Released to the press August 8] 


An agreement on petroleum between the Govern- 
ment of the United States and the Government of 
the United Kingdom was signed in the State De- 
partment at Washington on August 8, 1944 by the 
Hon. Edward R. Stettinius, Jr., Acting Secretary 
of State, on behalf of the United States Government 
and by Lord Beaverbrook, who led the United 
Kingdom delegation, on behalf of the Government 
of the United Kingdom. 

(For members of the delegations of the United 
States and the United Kingdom see the BuLLerin 
of July 23, 1944, p. 93. An additional member, the 
Right Honorable Ben Smith, M.P., Minister Resi- 
dent in Washington, has been appointed to the 
United Kingdom delegation.) 

The agreement will become effective upon notifi- 
cation by both Governments of their readiness to 
bring the agreement into force. 


of concessions; (4) respect for valid concession 
contracts; and (5) freeing the production and dis- 
tribution of petroleum from unnecessary restric- 
tions. 

The agreement provides for the establishment 
of an International Petroleum Commission com- 
posed of representatives from the two Govern- 
ments. The Commission is charged with the re- 
sponsibility of estimating world demand for pe- 
troleum and recommending to the two Govern- 
ments the manner in which this demand may best 
be satisfied in accordance with the general princi- 
ples of the agreement as referred to above. The 
recommendations of this Commission, if approved 
by the two Governments, will be issued with a view 
to their adoption by the American and British 
companies operating in the international petro- 
leum trade. The Commission is further charged 
with the duty of investigating Anglo-American 





The agreement lays 
down certain broad 
principles governing 
international trade in 
petroleum. These 
principles have to do 
with (1) assuring the 
availability of adequate 
petroleum supplies to 
all peaceable countries 
at fair prices and 
on a nondiscriminatory 
basis, subject to such 
collective security ar- 
rangements as may at 
any time be in force; 
(2) the development 
of petroleum resources 
with a view to the 
sound economic ad- 
vancement of produc- 
ing countries; (3) rec- 
ognition of the prin- 
ciple of equal oppor- 
tunity in the acquisition 














Statement by the Acting 
Secretary of State 
[Released to the press August 8] 


In connection with the signing of the 
agreement Acting Secretary of State Stet- 
tinius stated on behalf of Secretary Hull, 
chairman of the American delegation: 


“This agreement on petroleum between 
the Governments of the United States and 
the United Kingdom is a most constructive 
forward step toward long-range collabora- 
tion between the two countries in the inter- 
national economic field. It is intended that 
this agreement be followed in due course by 
a multilateral petroleum agreement among 
all interested countries. This agreement is 
an example of the kind of arrangement 
which it is hoped can be concluded from 
time to time in order that international 
economic collaboration may be assured ” 














problems relating to 
efficient and orderly op- 
eration of the interna- 
tional petroleum indus- 
try and of making ap- 
propriate recommenda- 
tions to the two Govern- 
ments. 

This agreement, 
which is terminable on 
three months’ notice by 
either Government, is 
of an interim character 
and is preliminary to 
the negotiation of a 
multilateral agreement 
on petroleum to which 
the governments of all 
producing and consum- 
ing countries interested 
in the international pe- 
troleum trade will, it is 
hoped, become signa- 
tories. The agreement 
provides that the requi- 
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Statement by the Secretary 
Of the Interior’ 


[Released to the press August 8] 

This agreement on petroleum represents 
the successful culmination of an effort ex- 
tending over a long period. It marks a 
great step forward in international oil re- 
lations and introduces an advanced tech- 
nique in dealing with international oil 
affairs. I have long cherished the hope that 
such a basis for cooperation might be 
reached. It augurs well for stability and 
order in the period ahead. Now we must 
work for the expansion of this Anglo- 
American agreement so as to embrace all 
countries interested in the petroleum trade. 




















site steps preparatory to the convocation of a world 
petroleum conference for the negotiation of a mul- 
tilateral agreement will be taken as soon as prac- 
ticable. 

The two signatory countries agree to seek the 
collaboration of other interested countries in the 
implementation of the agreed principles and to 
consult as appropriate with the governments of 
such countries in connection with activities under- 
taken on the basis of recommendations of the Pe- 
troleum Commission. 

The text of the agreement follows: ? 


Intropucrory ARTICLE 


The Government of the United States of Amer- 
ica and the Government of the United Kingdom 
of Great Britain and Northern Ireland, whose 
nationals hold, to a substantial extent jointly, 
rights to explore and develop petroleum resources 
in other countries, recognize: 

1, That ample supplies of petroleum, available 
in international trade to meet increasing market 
demands, are essential for both the security and 
economic well-being of nations; 

2. That for the foreseeable future the petroleum 
resources of the world are adequate to assure the 
availability of such supplies; 


* Mr. Ickes is also Petroleum Administrator for War and 
vice chairman of the American delegation. 
* The text here printed conforms to the signed original. 
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3. That such supplies should be derived from 
the various producing areas of the world with 
due consideration of such factors as available re- 
serves, sound engineering practices, relevant eco- 
nomic factors, and the interests of producing and 
consuming countries, and with a view to the full 
satisfaction of expanding demand; 

4. That such supplies should be available in 
accordance with the principles of the Atlantic 
Charter and in order to serve the needs of collec- 
tive security ; 

5. That the general adoption of these principles 
can best be promoted by international agreement 
among all countries interested in the petroleum 
trade whether as producers or consumers. 


ARTICLE I 


The two Governments agree that the develop- 
ment of petroleum resources for international 
trade should be expanded in an orderly manner on 
a world-wide basis with due consideration of the 
factors set forth in paragraph 3 of the Introduc- 
tory Article and within the framework of appli- 
cable laws or concession contracts. To this end, 
and as a preliminary measure to the calling of the 
international conference referred to in Article 
II below, the two Governments will so direct their 
efforts, with respect to petroleum resources in 
which rights are held or may be acquired by the 
nationals of either country: 

1, That, subject always to considerations of 
military security and to the provisions of such 
arrangements for the preservation of peace and 
prevention of aggression as may be in force, ade- 
quate supplies of petroleum shall be available in 
international trade to the nationals of all peace- 
able countries at fair prices and on a nondiscrimi- 
natory basis; 

2. That the development of petroleum resources 
and the benefits received therefrom by the produc- 
ing countries shall be such as to encourage the 
sound economic advancement of those countries; 

3. That the development of these resources shall 
be conducted with a view to the availability of 
adequate supplies of petroleum to both countries 
as well as to all other peaceable countries, sub- 
ject to the provisions of such collective security 
arrangements as may be established ; 

4, That, with respect to the acquisition of ex- 
ploration and development rights in areas not now 
under concession, the principle of equal oppor- 
tunity shall be respected by both Governments; 
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5. That the Government of each country and 
the nationals thereof shall respect all valid con- 
cession contracts and lawfully acquired rights, 
and shall make no effort unilaterally to interfere 
directly or indirectly with such contracts or 
rights ; 

6. That, subject always to the considerations 
mentioned in paragraph 1 of this Article, the ex- 
ploration for and development of petroleum re- 
sources, the construction and operation of refiner- 
ies and other facilities, and the distribution of 
petroleum shall not be hampered by restrictions 
imposed by either Government or its nationals, in- 
consistent with the purposes of this Agreement. 


Articte IT 


The two Governments recognize that the princi- 
ples declared in Article I hereof are of general 
applicability and merit adherence on the part of 
all countries interested in the international petro- 
leum trade of the world. 

Therefore, with a view to the wider adoption 
and effectuation of the principles embodied in this 
Agreement they agree that as soon as practicable 
they will propose to the governments of other in- 
terested producing and consuming countries an 
International Petroleum Agreement which, inter 
alia, would establish a permanent International 
Petroleum Council composed of representatives of 
all signatory countries, 

To this end the two Governments hereby pledge 
themselves to formulate plans for an international 
conference to consider the negotiation of such a 
multilateral Petroleum Agreement. They also 
pledge themselves to consult with other interested 
governments with a view to taking whatever ac- 
tion is necessary to prepare for the proposed con- 


ference. 
Articte IIT 


There are, however, numerous problems of joint 
immediate interest to the two Governments, with 
respect to petroleum resources in which rights are 
held or may be acquired by their nationals, which 
must be discussed and resolved on a cooperative 
interim basis if the general petroleum supply sit- 
uation is not to deteriorate. 

With this end in view the two Governments 
hereby agree to establish an International Pe- 
troleum Commission to be composed of eight mem- 
bers, four members to be appointed immediately 
by each Government. This Commission, in fur- 
therance of and in accordance with the principles 
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stated in Article I hereof, shall consider problems 
of mutual interest to both Governments and their 
nationals, and, with a view to the equitable dis- 
position of such problems, shall be charged with 
the following duties and responsibilities: 


1. To prepare long-term estimates of world de- 
mand for petroleum, having due regard for the 
interests of consuming countries and expanding 
consumption requirements; 

2. To suggest the manner in which, over the 
long term, this estimated demand may best be sat- 
isfied by production equitably distributed among 
the various producing countries in accordance 
with the criteria enumerated in paragraph 3 of the 
Introductory Article; 

3. To recommend to both Governments broad 
policies for adoption by operating companies with 
a view to effectuating programs suggested under 
the provisions of paragraph 2 of this Article; 

4. To analyze such short-term problems of joint 
interest as may arise in connection with produc- 
tion, processing, transportation and distribution 
of petroleum on a world-wide basis, wherever the 
nationals of either country have a significant in- 
terest, and to recommend to both Governments 
such action as may appear appropriate; 

5. To make regular reports to the two Govern- 
ments concerning its activities; 

6. To make, from time to time, such additional 
reports and recommendations to the two Govern- 
ments as may be appropriate to carry out the pur- 
poses of this Agreement. 

The Commission shall establish such organiza- 
tion as is necessary to carry out its functions un- 
der this Agreement. The expenses of the Com- 
mission shall be shared equally by the two Gov- 
ernments. 


Articte IV 


To effectuate this Agreement the two Govern- 
ments hereby grant reciprocal assurances: 


1. That they will adhere to the principles set 
forth in Article I, paragraphs 1 to 6 inclusive; 

2. That they will endeavor to obtain the col- 
laboration of the governments of other producing 
and consuming countries in the implementation 
of the principles set forth in Article I, and will 
consult, as appropriate, with such governments 
in connection with activities undertaken under 
Article II; | 

3. That upon approval of the recommendations 
of the Commission they will endeavor, in accord- 
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ance with their respective constitutional proced- 
ures, to give effect to such approved recommenda- 
tions ; 

4. That each Government will undertake to keep 
itself adequately informed of the current and pro- 
spective activities of its nationals with respect to 
the development, processing, transportation and 
distribution of petroleum ; 

5. That each Government will make available to 
the Commission such information regarding the 
activities of its nationals as is necessary to the 
realization of the purposes of this Agreement. 


ARTICLE V 


« The two Governments agree that in this Agree- 
ment: 

1. The words “country” or “territories” 

(a) in relation to the Government of the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern Ireland, 
include, in addition to the United Kingdom, all 
British colonies, overseas territories, protectorates, 
protected states and all mandated territories ad- 
ministered by that Government; and 

(b) in relation to the Government of the United 
States of America, include, in addition to the 
United States, all territory under the jurisdiction 
of the United States; 

2. The word “nationals” means 

(a) in relation to the Government of the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern Ireland, 
all British subjects and British protected persons 
belonging to the territories referred to in 1 (a) 
above and all companies incorporated under the 
laws of any of the above-mentioned territories, and 
also companies incorporated elsewhere in which 
the controlling interest is held by any of such 
nationals; 

(b) in relation to the Government of the United 
States of America, all nationals of the United 
States including companies incorporated under 
the laws of the territories referred to in 1 (b) 
above, and also companies incorporated elsewhere 
in which the controlling interest is held by any of 
such nationals; 

3. The word “petroleum” means crude petro- 
leum and its derivatives. 


ArtTIicLe VI 


This Agreement shall enter into force upon a 
date to be agreed upon after each Government 
shall have notified the other of its readiness to 
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bring the Agreement into force and shall continue 
in force until three months after notice of termina- 
tion has been given by either Government or until 
it is superseded by the International Petroleum 
Agreement contemplated in Article II. 

In witness whereof the undersigned, duly au- 
thorized thereto, have signed this Agreement. 

Done in Washington, in duplicate, this eighth 
day of August, one thousand nine hundred and 
forty-four. 


For THE GOVERNMENT OF THE UNITED STATES OF 
AMERICA: 
Epwarp R. Srerrinrvs, Jr. 
Acting Secretary of State 
of the United States of America 
For THE GOVERNMENT OF THE UNITED Kinopom 
oF GREAT BriraIn AND NoRTHERN IRELAND: 
BEAVERBROOK 
Lord Privy Seal 


Exploratory Talks on 
Post-War Rubber Problems 


[Released to the press August 10] 

The Department of State announced on July 18 
that it had accepted an invitation from the Gov- 
ernment of the United Kingdom to take part in 
exploratory conversations on post-war rubber prob- 
lems with the Governments of the Netherlands and 
the United Kingdom.* 

It was made clear at the same time that the 
drafting of a tentative program of studies would 
be considered and also the desirability of estab- 
lishing a committee to keep the rubber situation 
under review. 

Officials of the three Governments assisted by 
members of various branches of the industry have 
now concluded these conversations, which were 
held in London between August 1 and August 9. 
A comprehensive survey was made of the rubber 
situation covering natural and synthetic rubber 
and related problems. 

In the course of these discussions a full exchange 
of views took place, and a large measure of agree- 
ment was reached on the broad outlines of the 
rubber position and on the nature of the problems 
that lie ahead. It was recognized that these prob- 
lems were matters of common concern to the three 
Governments, 


* BULLETIN of July 28, 1944, p. 84. 
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A first program of studies has been prepared, and 
arrangements for carrying out these studies are 
being made. 

Consideration was also given to the best way, 
having regard to existing circumstances, of secur- 
ing continuing examination and further discussion 
of the problems likely to arise with respect to rub- 
ber and rubber substitutes, and it was agreed to 
resume the conversations in the near future, 


Meeting of United Nations 
Shipping Representatives 


[Released to the press August 8] 

Shipping representatives of governments of the 
United Nations that are parties to existing ar- 
rangements for provision of ships to meet the 
need of the United Nations have recently met in 
London to discuss arrangements to insure the con- 
tinued availability of their tonnage resources for 
all purposes of those nations in the changed cir- 
cumstances anticipated during the latter phases 
of the war. 

The Governments of Belgium, Canada, Greece, 
the Netherlands, Norway, Poland, the United 
Kingdom, and the United States have declared 
that they accept as a common responsibility the 
provision of shipping for all military and other 
tasks necessary for and arising out of the com- 
pletion of the war in Europe and the Far East 
and for the supplying of all liberated areas as 
well as of the United Nations generally and ter- 
ritories under their authority. Existing machin- 
ery for control of ships’ employment is to be ad- 
justed to implement the declaration. Further 
discussions will take place as soon as possible to 
complete the details of this adjustment. 

The arrangements shall not extend beyond six 
months after the general suspension of hostilities 
in Europe or the Far East, whichever may be the 
later. 

All French shipping is and remains at the dis- 
posal of the United Nations, and the French Com- 
mittee of National Liberation took part in the 
discussions, 

Denmark was represented by an observer. 

Other governments concerned are being in- 
formed and will be invited to associate themselves 
with the arrangement. 
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International Peace and 
Security Organization 


POSTPONEMENT OF CONVERSATIONS 


[Released to the press August 7] 
At his press and radio news conference on 
August 7 Acting Secretary Stettinius said: 


“The Russian Government finds that it needs a 
little more time for preparation with its repre- 
sentatives before they leave Moscow for Washing- 
ton. We have been very glad indeed to meet their 
wishes in the matter and have put off the opening 
of the conversations from the fourteenth to the 
twenty-first of August. It will probably save 
time in the end.” 


UNITED KINGDOM REPRESENTATIVES 


[Released to the press August 12] 

A list of the United Kingdom representatives 
to the International Security Organization con- 
ferences, who arrived on the afternoon of August 
12 at the Nationa] Airport, follows: 


The Honorable Sir Alexander Cadogan, G.C.M.G., K.C.B., 
Permanent Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, chairman of the delegation 

Gladwyn Jebb, C.M.G., Foreign Office Secretary General 

A. H. Poynton, Colonial Office 

Col. Capel Dunn, War Cabinet Offices 

Paul Falla, Foreign Office 

Peter Loxley, private secretary to Sir Alexander Cadogan 

Miss Collard, secretary to the delegation 


Others accompanying the representatives on the 
same plane at the National Airport were: 


His Excellency the Right Honorable the Earl of Halifax, 
K.G., British Ambassador 

The Honorable Sir R. I. Campbell, K.C.M.G., C.B., E.E. 
and M.P., British Minister 

Maj. J. G. Lockhart, First Secretary of the British 
Embassy 

Maj. Gen. Grove-White, Assistant to Lt. Gen. C. N. 
Macready, Chief of British Army Staff and member 
of delegation 

Miss M. Randall, secretary to the Ambassador 


The American group, including the Honorable 
Edward R. Stettinius, Jr., Under Secretary of 
State, Charles Yost, Department of State, and Lt. 
Frederick Holdsworth, U.S.N.R., met the United 
Kingdom group in New York and accompanied 
them to Washington. 
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Non-Recognition of 
Argentine Regime 


[Released to the press August 10] 
In his press and radio news conference on 
August 10, Acting Secretary Stettinius said : 


“The joint statement by Colombia and Vene- 
zuela is further proof of the unity of purpose and 
action among the American republics in main- 
taining the policy of non-recognition with respect 
to the present regime in Argentina. As stated by 
Mr. Hull on July 24, there has been constant con- 
sultation among the American republics on this 
problem, which, as the joint statement of the 
Governments of Venezuela and Colombia makes 
clear, involves not only the immediate security of 
the hemisphere but the future solidarity and well- 
being of all free peoples of the Americas. We 
don’t want Fascism in this hemisphere. As you 
know, there have been similar public statements 
by most of the other American governments.” 


Committees To Consider 
Telecommunications Problems 


[Released to the press August 11] 

A meeting was convened at 10 a. m. on August 
11 in the Interdepartmental Auditorium under the 
aegis of the Department of State to consider pos- 
sible revisions of the International Telecommuni- 
cations Convention, Madrid, 1932, and the General 
Radio Regulations, Cairo, 1938. It was opened 
by Mr. Francis Colt de Wolf of the State Depart- 
ment and the permanent chairman of the meeting 
was Dr. J. H. Dellinger of the National Bureau 
of Standards. 

The problems discussed involved an effort on 
the part of the Government and radio industry to 
reach an agreement on telecommunications ques- 
tions which will arise at forthcoming international 
telecommunications conferences.* 

While a large field was comprehended within 
the studies presented at the morning’s meeting, the 
discussions, particularly on the part of industry 
representatives, centered mainly about the future 


* BULLETIN of Aug. 6, 1944, p. 134. 
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of short-wave international broadcasting. The 
future position of television and frequency-modu- 
lation broadcasting was also discussed. There 
was, furthermore, some discussion of frequency 
allocations for police-radio services. 

The conference then resolved itself into three 
committees, namely, a committee under Mr. H. B, 
Otterman of the State Department to study the 
Madrid convention; a committee under the chair- 
manship of Dr. Dellinger to work on frequency 
allocations and related subjects; and a committee 
under Capt. E. M. Webster of the Coast Guard to 
consider other technical phases, principally of an 
operational nature. 

At this meeting the convention and operational 
committees completed their preliminary work and 
will meet at a later date for further discussions, 
The allocations committee met in the afternoon. 


Questions Relating to 
Lend-Lease 


[Released to the press August 7] 

In his press and radio news conference on August 
7 Acting Secretary Stettinius made the following 
statement in reply to a question regarding future 
lend-lease to Great Britain: 


“The British Government has not raised with us 
the future of lend-lease. For the time being both 
Governments are completely occupied with the war 
campaigns in Europe and the Far East. The press 
knows, from what Secretary Hull has said, the 
major post-war questions which have been taken up 
for active negotiation. Perhaps the most vital of 
these are the security talks soon to begin. The 
monetary talks have passed their first stage. Food 
and relief questions are progressing well. 

“So far as lend-lease is concerned, that is daily 
and hourly an administrative task which is neces- 
sarily confined to its current phases. No one can 
possibly foresee what changes in the situation the 
fortunes of war in Europe may bring about or how 
soon these changes may reflect themselves in lend- 
lease operations. 

“Since steps necessary to maintain the flow of 
supplies for the prosecution of the war require 
plans which are projected into the future, there 
have been from the outset, and will continue to be, 
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discussions of prospective requirements taking into 
consideration various phases of the war. 

“Our policy has been, and continues to be, to con- 
duct lend-lease operations to bring about the great- 
est mobilization of our joint resources. 

“The Lend-Lease Act as amended provides that 
the powers granted to transfer materials shall end 
on June 30, 1945, or prior to that time if the two 
Houses of Congress pass a concurrent resolution, 
subject to contracts which may be made to effect 
orderly liquidation. 

“Any questions on the administration of lend- 
lease should be directed to Mr. Leo T. Crowley.” 


Pan American Conference 


On Geography and Cartography 


[Released to the press August 9] 

This Government has accepted the invitation of 
the Brazilian Government to participate in the 
Second Consultative Pan American Conference on 
Geography and Cartography, which will be held at 
Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, from August 15 to Septem- 
ber 2,1944. The President has approved the desig- 
nation of the following persons as delegates on 
the part of the United States of America to the 
meeting: 


Delegates 

Robert H. Randall, United States Member and Chairman, 
Committee on Cartography, Pan American Institute 
of Geography and History, Bureau of the a 
chairman of the delegation 

Lt. Col. Gerald Fitzgerald, Air Corps, Commanding 
Officer, Aeronautical Chart Service, Army Air Forces, 
Department of War 

Capt. Clem L. Garner, Coast and Geodetic Survey, De- 
partment of Commerce 

Otto HB. Guthe, Assistant Chief, Division of Geography 
and Cartography, Department of State 

T. P. Pendleton, Chief Topographic Engineer, Geological 
Survey, Department of the Interior 

Capt. Charles C, Slayton, U.S.N., Retired, Hydrographic 
Office, Department of the Navy 


Secretary of the delegation 
Reginald S. Kazanjian, Second Secretary, American 
Embassy, Rio de Janeiro. 

The Conference is being held under the auspices 
of the Pan American Institute of Geography and 
History, with headquarters at Mexico City, and a 
parallel invitation has also been received from the 
Director of that Institute. The first meeting, 

604481—44—_2 
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which was not of an official character, was called by 
the Committee on Cartography of the Pan Ameri- — 
can Institute of Geography and History and was © 
held at Washington from September 29 to October 

14, 1943, 


TREATY INFORMATION 


Naval-Mission Agreement With 
Colombia 


By an exchange of notes of June 26, 1944 and | 
July 18, 1944 between the Ambassador of Colombia | 
in Washington and the Secretary of State, the 
agreement providing for the assignment of a 
United States Naval Mission to Colombia, signed 
at Washington on November 23, 1938, as amended 
and extended (Executive Agreement Series 140, 
218, 280, and 337), has been extended for an addi- 
tional period of one year effective from November 
23, 1944. 


Military-Aviation-Mission Agreement 
With Ecuador 


There has been effected by an exchange of notes 
signed in Washington on June 13 and July 13, 1944 
between the Chargé d’Affaires ad interim of Ecua- 
dor in Washington and the Secretary of State, a 
renewal, for a period of four years from December 
12, 1944, of the agreement providing for the assign- 
ment of a United States Military Aviation Mis- 
sion to Ecuador, signed at Washington on Decem- 
ber 12, 1940 (Executive Agreement Series 189). 
The exchange of notes of June 13 and July 13, 1944 
also provides for the detail of additional personnel 
as members of the mission. * 


Petroleum Agreement With 
United Kingdom 


The text of an agreement on petroleum between 
the Gevernment of the United States and the Gov- 
ernment of the United Kingdom signed at Wash- 
ington on August 8, 1944 appears in an article 
entitled “Petroleum Agreement Between the 
United States and the United Kingdom” in this 
issue of the Butierm. 
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NEW and significant chapter in the relations 
between the United States and Mexico is un- 
folding in connection with the presence on this side 
of the Rio Grande of more than 110,000 Mexican 
workers who are aiding the war effort by harvesting 
vital crops and keeping railroad tracks in repair 
for the movement of troops and supplies. Before 
the year is out a total of 125,000 will be employed: 
75,000 assigned to agriculture and 50,000 to rail- 
way maintenance. 

While the employment of Mexican laborers on 
the farms and railways of California and the 
southwestern States is an old and familiar practice, 
the current temporary migration of these workers 
is unique. It is a planned movement, conducted 
under official auspices in accordance with inter- 
national agreements which are the first of their 
kind between the United States and Mexico. The 
immigrant workers, moreover, are not concen- 
trated in border regions, as in the past, but are 
working in almost every State in the Union. 

The workers volunteer in Mexico, under the 
auspices and protection of their own Government, 
and are then assigned to private companies 
throughout the United States. The terms of their 
contracts and the provisions for their entry and 
temporary sojourn in the United States are speci- 
fied in two agreements between the two Govern- 
ments which were effected by exchanges of notes 
signed at Mexico City on August 4, 1942 and April 
29,1943. That of August 4, 1942, revised on April 
26, 1943, is entitled “Temporary Migration of Mex- 
ican Agricultural Workers”; ? and that of April 
29, 1943, “Recruiting of Mexican Non-Agricul- 
tural Workers”. These agreements established 
the pattern which later was followed in providing 
for the entry of some 15,000 workers from New- 
foundland, Jamaica, and the Bahamas, who are 
now similarly employed to relieve the labor short- 
age in this country. 

The sending of these Mexican workers to replace 
men whom our Government was sending to the 
front was Mexico’s first direct contribution of man- 


* Miss Parks is Divisiona] Assistant in the Division of 
American Republics Analysis and Liaison, Office of Amer- 
ican Republic Affairs, Department of State. This article 
was prepared in collaboration with William G. MacLean, 
Divisional Assistant, Division of Mexican Affairs, who is 
in charge of these Mexican labor programs for the 
Department. 

? Executive Agreement Series 351. 

* Executive Agreement Series 376. 
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power to the war effort. Mexican collaboration in 
this way was asked in July 1942. The concentra- 
tion of men in the armed forces of the United 
States and the necessity this country was under of 
supplying to our forces and those of our Allies 
food and war materials had by that time built up 
a manpower demand which could not be met from 
sources within the United States. 

The Department of State arranged the agree- 
ment regarding agricultural workers in the sum- 
mer of 1942 at the request of the United States 
Department of Agriculture, the Attorney Gen- 
eral, the Federal Security Agency, and the United 
States Employment Service, studies leading to the 
agreement having been made by these agencies 
and by the Toland Congressional Committee. 
The agreement regarding non-agricultural work- 
ers was arranged by the Department of State at 
the request of the War Manpower Commission, 
with the advice of the Attorney General. The 
War Department and the Office of Defense Trans- 
portation were greatly interested in the successful 
consummation of both agreements. 

The interested agencies of the Mexican Govern- 
ment which participated in shaping the two agree- 
ments were the Foreign Office, the Department of 
Labor, and the Department of Government. Pres- 
ident Manuel Avila Camacho at all times has given 
his personal support and attention to this measure 
of cooperation in the war effort, and has shown an 
active interest in the welfare of these workers 
while they are away from Mexico. 

Four fundamental guarantees to protect the in- 
terests of both workers and employers are em- 
bodied in the agreements: (1) The recruited work- 
ers shall not be engaged in any military service; 
(2) they shall suffer no discriminatory treatment 
of any kind; * (3) they are assured of transporta- 
tion, living expenses, and repatriation; (4) they 
must be paid in accordance with the prevailing 
wage for the same kind of labor in the locality 
where they work and they may not be employed 


“In accordance with Executive Order 8802 June 25, 1941. 
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to displace other workers or for the purpose of 
reducing rates of pay previously established. 

Responsibility for development and execution 
of the program for employment of agricultural 
workers was at first placed with the Farm Se- 
curity Administration. In March 1943 the Of- 
fice of Labor was set up within the War Food Ad- 
ministration and assumed all the obligations of 
the Farm Security Administration under the in- 
ternational agreement. This office is responsible 
for the workers from Jamaica, the Bahamas, and 
other countries as well as for the Mexican na- 
tionals. It is charged with providing their trans- 
portation, housing, and food, and with other de- 
tails of administration. 

The United States Public Health Service, 
jointly with the Mexican Public Health authori- 
ties, examines recruits for physical fitness in Mex- 
ico, and in cooperation with the War Food Ad- 
ministration Office of Labor looks after their phys- 
ical well-being while they are in the United States. 
During the recruitment in Mexico and until after 
the workers have crossed the border, for every 
United States official concerned including the 
Public Health agents, a Mexican counterpart is 
on the job. In the United States the Mexican 
consuls and special labor inspectors are given every 
facility for keeping in close touch with the work- 
ers and protecting their interests as Mexican na- 
tionals. All in all the project has been an im- 
pressive demonstration, from its inception, of 
amicable, effective, and mutually beneficial inter- 
national cooperation. 

Mexico, a fellow belligerent with the United 
States in the war, has not spared its workers with- 
out sacrifice. That Government has approved 
the recruiting of these men as a contribution to 
the war effort of the United Nations. It reserves 
the right, however, to determine what workers 
may leave the country and from what area of the 
Republic they may be spared, so that Mexico’s 


* Mexico declared a state of war with the Axis powers 
to exist on May 22, 1942. 
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own food-production program and railway-main- 
tenance task—both of which are extremely critical 
problems for our southern neighbor at the present 
time—will not suffer from the loss of workers or 
the excessive depletion of labor in any given region. 

The contribution to agriculture of the amiable 
Mexican piscadores (anglicized Spanish for pick- 
ers) has been of incalculable value. Their coming 
saved crops in 82 States which otherwise could not 
have been harvested. In 1948 they were credited 
with saving 21 percent of California’s crops alone. 
The first contingent left Mexico City on Septem- 
ber 25, 1942 in time to help with the California 
sugar-beet crop. By the end of 1943 a total of 
56,301 Mexican agricultural workers under six- 
month renewable contracts had been signed up and 
transported to this country, the majority going 
to California. 

This year the full quota of 75,000 agricultural 
workers specified in the Government agreements 
will be employed. They are engaged in farming 
every kind of crop, including fruit, grain, flax, cot- 
ton, sugar beets, vegetables, and the war-important 
guayule rubber. They also have worked in cattle 
production. In addition to the direct value of 
their labor, the availability of these workers has 
been an important factor in stabilizing the labor 
market, thus encouraging farmers to undertake 
large plantings. On the other hand, during their 
employment the workers are receiving invaluable 
experience in agricultural methods, in the use and 
care of modern equipment and machinery, and in 
the packing of products on the farm. Some of the 
non-agricultural workers are employed in the icing 
of fruit and vegetable refrigerator cars. This ex- 
perience will be of future value particularly to 
Mexico’s rapidly developing fruit and vegetable 
industry. 

The importance of railway-track maintenance 
carried on by the contingent of 50,000 Mexican 
non-agricultural workers can scarcely be exagger- 
ated. These workers have performed a great part 
of the maintenance of way on most of the western 
railroads and have lent a hand on lines from New 
England to Florida and in the Middle States. 
They are to be seen along the rights-of-way of 
railroads in almost every part of the United States 
except the Deep South. On some of the principal 
western roads their work makes the difference be- 
tween efficient, safe operation and a break-down 
of vital trunk lines. 
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More than 12,000 Mexican workers have been 
assigned to the Southern Pacific Company, which 
has the largest single quota. The Santa Fe is sec- 
ond with 7,900; the Pennsylvania Railroad has 
6,800; and the New York Central, 3,865. The 
smallest quota is 100 to the Colorado and Southern 
Line, while 150 of the Mexican braceros are as- 
signed to the Boston and Maine Railway. 

Both agricultural and non-agricultural workers 
enter the United States under six-month contracts 
which are signed by each worker individually with 
the War Food Administration or the War Man- 
power Commission. The workers are then as- 

signed or allocated to the regions, growers, or rail- 
roads where their services are needed under con- 
tracts made, in turn, by the employers with either 
of the United States Government agencies con- 
cerned. The system thus includes (1) the basic 
agreements between the United States and Mex- 
ican Governments; (2) the contracts of individual 
workers with WFA or WMC, under which they 
enter the United States and under which the guar- 
antees of the international agreements are imple- 
mented ; and (3) the contracts for groups of work- 
ers made by railroad companies, growers’ associa- 
tions, or individual farmers with WFA or WMC. 

New needs and conditions are constantly arising 
in our war economy requiring new relations or ad- 
justments of old ones under these programs. The 
Department of State, through the Division of Mexi- 
can Affairs in the Office of American Republic 
Affairs and the American Embassy in Mexico City, 
remains constantly active as the official channel of 
communication with the interested agencies of the 
Mexican Government. 

Recruitment of agricultural workers has been 
carried on in Mexico City exclusively. Non-agri- 
cultural workers were formerly contracted there 
but are now signed at Querétaro. The National 
Stadium in Mexico City has been turned over for 
this purpose by the Mexican Government. The 
large space under the grandstands has been adapted 
for examination rooms, including medical and 
X-ray facilities. One of the most interesting parts 
of the recruiting procedure is the interviewing of 
prospective workers by teams of Mexican and 
American officials. The opportunity of traveling 
and living in a foreign country naturally has ap- 
pealed to the adventurous in all classes of society. 
As college boys in this country would do in similar 
circumstances, a number of Mexican University 
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students and the sons of some officials have applied. 
If qualified they are signed under the regular con- 
tracts. The first step in weeding out the unquali- 
fied is the “hand examination” to determine whether 
the applicant is a genuine bracero or a white-collar 
man in search of adventure. Spurious calluses, no 
matter how carefully cultivated, have to be rejected. 

When the news of the international agreements 
was first published in Mexico prospective workers 
flocked to the border. The rush was checked by 
Mexican Government propaganda as well as by the 
spread of knowledge of the hard experience had by 
those who reached border towns only to learn that 
recruiting was done in Mexico City alone and that 
they could not cross the border except through that 
channel. Many were destitute and had to be re- 
turned to their homes by the Mexican Government. 

In this connection it is interesting to note that 
no Mexican workers are permitted to leave Mexico 
without the special permission of their Government, 
except under the two Government agreements of 
1943 just described. However, the knowledge that 
abundant jobs at high wages are available on the 
United States side of the boundary still offers an 
irresistible temptation for many to attempt illegal 
entry by a great variety of clandestine means. The 
two Governments have collaborated in efforts to 
meet this situation reasonably and firmly without 
resorting to undesirably drastic measures. Both 
Governments maintain immigration border patrols, 
operating along the boundary. Workers who enter 
the United States illegally are delivered back across 
the border. 

Transportation of the Mexican workers to the 
United States from the point of contract in Mexico 
is arranged and paid for by WFA and WMC. The 
workers enter the United States by train and are 
transported to their jobs on trains, buses, and 
trucks. Bilingual transportation crews, including 
American and Mexican officials, accompany the 
workers to their destination and arrange for meals 
and other necessary careen route. When they start 
out the Mexican workers are divided into groups 
of ten, each of which selects its own leader. At 
their destinations they are lodged in various kinds 
of carefully inspected quarters, including tourist 
camps, schools, other community buildings, and 
former CCC camps. 

The individual contract of a worker may be re- 
newed as many times as he desires. There is a high 
percentage of renewals and reapplications. Some 
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| AUGUST 13, 1944 
of the Mexican workers have been in this country 
continuously since the first contingents came in 
1942. Others have returned to Mexico at the ex- 
_piration of one contract, then have made new appli- 
cation and returned to the United States after a 
visita with the folks at home. In numerous in- 
stances valued workers have been granted fur- 
loughs for such visits, made at their own expense. 
Comparatively few individual contracts have been 
‘broken before the established expiration date. 
However, a liberal policy has been followed, and 
no difficulty is interposed by our Government au- 
'thorities if a foreign worker wants to go home for 
a valid reason such as sickness. Even homesick- 
ness is recognized as an incapacitating ailment in 
severe cases. Homesickness is most acute when 
winter sets in, especially after the first snowfall. 
Indeed, at certain periods of the year the list of non- 
agricultural workers returning to Mexico looks 
formidable, But railway-management authorities 
| point out that this turnover, running from 12 to 15 
percent, is small compared with a turnover amount- 
ing at times to 200 percent with which they have 
‘had to cope in some highly industrialized areas. 
_ The international agreements for the employ- 
ment of Mexican workers have the blessing of or- 
| ganized labor in Mexico and the United States as 
well as of agriculture and industry in this country. 
| There have been disputes and complaints from 
time to time involving wages, housing conditions, 
,and working conditions. Sueh controversies have 
been few, however, considering the number of 
‘ workers involved, the emergency situations which 
often have prevailed, and the fact that the workers 
are separated from their homes and families by 
. thousands of miles and have had to adapt them- 
selves to a new language and to customs and cli- 
matic conditions differing greatly from their own. 
Prompt investigation of complaints is made under 
procedures set up in the agreements. Disputes in 
most cases are settled on the spot by mediation, but 
if this fails formal complaint proceedings are used. 
Hearings then are held at which the worker and 
the employer may be represented, as well as the 
Mexican eonsul if desired. If the worker is found 
‘| to be at fault he is transferred to another employer 
or repatriated if he feels he cannot conform. If 
the employer is held responsible he may be required 
to remove the cause of the complaint and keep the 
worker or if he refuses suffer the loss of his workers, 
In contrast to the few disagreeable incidents 
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which have occurred, the foreign workers have 
been accorded public tribute and appreciation in 
numerous instances. Such cities as Santa Bar- 
bara, California, have made a point of arranging 
gala observances of Mexico’s Independence Day, 
September 16, hundreds of workers being supplied 
with transportation by truck from surrounding 
ranches and towns to enjoy the festivities at the 
expense of the growers and the community. Such 
programs are given in the Spanish language and 
include typical music and dances of the Mexican 
homeland. When the first Mexican workers left 
Denver, Colorado, after helping to save crops in 
the crisis of 1943, formal expressions of thanks by 
public officials and leading citizens marked their 
departure. A fine tribute was paid them last 
month by Governor John Moses of North Dakota, 
who personally delivered an address of welcome, 
through an interpreter, to more than 3,000 Mexi- 
can workers arriving to help with the grain 
harvest. 

The chief problem in keeping the Mexican 
worker contented has been that of satisfying his 
simple but distinctive taste in food. Mexico’s 
Juan Trabajador traditionally asks only the most 
modest comforts in life; he is a willing and un- 
complaining worker; he possesses a genius for de- 
vising his own recreations; he is rarely a heavy 
eater, but he likes his corn-meal tortillas, his beans, 
and his chili, and no amount of ham “sinweech” 
will quite satisfy him as a substitute. In common 
with most strangers in a strange country, he enter- 
tains doubts and fears about new foods that taste 
queer. A Mexican consul recently had to investi- 
gate complaints from one group of workers that 
the cook was giving them for breakfast a “bitter 
water” which they thought suspicious. It turned 
out to be grapefruit juice. 

The language barrier is a natural difficulty. To 
meet it, instruction in English has been arranged 
for the Mexican workers in many communities. 
In any case, when they start for the United States 
each of them is given a compact booklet of English 
phrases with a pronunciation guide especially pre- 
pared to meet their needs. The California State 
Department of Education has undertaken a special 
program of education for the Mexican nationals. 
It is conducted under the supervision of the Bu- 
reau of Agriculture and Education with funds pro- 
vided through the Food Production War Finance 
Program. Instruction in farm work is given and 
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special classes in English are held. From July to 
November, 1943, 7,600 Mexican nationals attended 
these courses, 

Wherever they are established the Mexican 
workers take with them their own music, carrying 
along guitars, violins, and other instruments. 
Their fund of folk songs is inexhaustible. They 
add to it as they go along, creating new corridos 
or ballads, telling the saga of the braceros and 
piscadores in the “United States of the North”. 
These new songs no doubt will go back to Mexico 
with them to convey in many remote places a new 
concept of life in the United States. 

The Mexican workers as a group have shown 
a commendable attitude toward their work and 
their life here. During the two years they have 
been in the United States they have established a 
high record for good and law-abiding conduct. 
Delinquencies have been infrequent and mostly of 
a minor nature. 

The health of the workers, in general, is good. 
The physical examinations given in Mexico by the 
Mexican and United States Health Services are 
thorough. They include X-ray of lungs and di- 
gestive tract as well as blood tests. No individuals 
are accepted for contract before they have passed 
those examinations. Despite the acute shortage 
of physicians and nurses, the objective has been to 
provide health care for every foreign worker while 
in the United States. Professional facilities have 
been pooled in the various regions concerned to 
make such care possible. The non-agricultural 
workers have the benefit of the established medical 
services of the railways. Those engaged in agri- 
culture have received attention from various agri- 
cultural workers’ health associations with the co- 
operation of local medical personnel and health 
departments. Naturally, the demand for this 
service has increased as the workers have become 
more and more aware of its value and particularly 
of its availability to them. ‘The service given in- 
cludes hospitalization and dental care. Sanitary 
engineers have constantly inspected the workers’ 
living quarters. The activities of safety officers 
have helped to keep accident rates down. 

The wages paid Mexican agricultural workers in 
1943 averaged 61 cents an hour. The average for 
railroad workers is very near that figure. The 
earnings of this group of 43,000 during the year 
approximated $20,000,000. This year the figure 
will be considerably higher. At the request of the 
Mexican Government the controlling international 
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agreements include the provision that 10 percent 
of the monthly salary of all workers, both agricul- 
tural and non-agricultural, be deducted and trans- 
ferred to specially authorized savings banks in 
Mexico. These funds are held for the workers and 
are paid to them upon request on their return to 
Mexico. 

Besides this, voluntary additional savings by the 
workers run into impressive figures. Mexican 
workers are sending so much money home every 
month that it has been necessary to double the force 
in the money-order section of the Mexican post 
office at Ciudad Juarez where the exchange from 
dollars to pesos is made, These remittances are a 
high testimony to the loyalty and consideration of 
the Mexican workers for their families and depend- 
ents at home, as well as to the frugality with which 
they live while in the United States, in spite of the 
multiple temptations for squandering money which 
confront them in our complex North American 
environment. 

Most of the money that the workers spend while 
in this country is for their own clothing and for 
gifts to take home, The Mexican Government has 
provided for the admission of such goods free of 
duty, including specifically the tools and imple- 
ments of the worker’s trade. No one has as yet 
tried to carry home a tractor, but anything may be 
expected. The returning workers go home in pic- 
turesque caravans, loaded down with everything in 
the world for mamacita and the children, from 
dishpans to baby carriages, shoes, and toys, as well 
as with good collections of well-forged American 
agricultural implements and other tools. Little is 
wasted on the wrappings, so the whole miscel- 
laneous and wonderful lot usually goes in full sight 
on the train with Juan Trabajador. Nearly always 
too each man returns well supplied with personal 
clothing. Felt hats, blue jeans, stout shoes, and 
windbreakers are standard selections, not omitting 
a reasonable expression of personal uplift in the 
form of pink shirts and purple neckerchiefs. See- 
ing them one who knows Mexico cannot fail to 
recall the charming folk song, Adiés mi Chaparrita, 
“Don’t cry now for your Pancho, for though he 
leaves the rancho, he’ll come back home. He'll 
bring presents from the city . . . for you a pair of 
sidecombs, and for your mamacita, a new reboso 
and a percale petticoat !” 

In some instances voluntary savings are made 
with some specific, long-range project in view. One 
family of workers, a father and two sons, have in 
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mind a particular piece of land in their home State 
in Mexico which they intend to buy. The pur- 
chase price is 40,000 pesos, or about 8,000 dollars. 
Among the three of them they already have ac- 
cumulated 25,000 pesos and are planning to keep on 
the job under renewed contracts until they have 
saved up the remaining 15,000 pesos. In addition, 
while they work and save, they are accumulating 
practical experience for the future development 
of their rancho when they get it. 

All the contracted Mexican workers enter the 
United States as unskilled labor, but nothing in 
their contracts prevents them from being promoted. 
Many agricultural workers have been made fore- 
men and given other responsible jobs. Among non- 
agricultural workers a large number who have 
shown marked ability have been promoted from 
track maintenance to shop work where they are 
receiving specialized training. On the eastern 
and northern railroads many track workers are 
given a chance in the shops during the winter 
months so that their services may be retained, 

Thus one of the important results of the under- 
taking will be the return to Mexico of thousands 
of workers who “enlisted” as unskilled labor but 
who will go home with exceptionally fine training 
along many different lines. Not a few of them will 
have risen to the categories of skilled machinists, 
shop and railway workers, or agricultural tech- 
nicians. When Mexico’s Minister of Labor Fran- 
cisco Trujillo Gurria was in the United States to 
attend the I.L.O. conference last April, he visited 
the camps of Mexican railway workers in New 
York State. He expressed himself as highly satis- 
fied with the living conditions of the workers and 
with the opportunity for work and training they 
were receiving. Since then a spokesman of the 
Mexican Foreign Office has said: “The returning 
bracero will come home a ‘new man’, with awakened 
ambitions, with technical. training in agriculture or 
railway work; he will have a new understanding of 
the world because of his exchanges with people of 
another nationality and race. Because of his influ- 
ence the standard of living of his contemporaries 
will be raised as he teaches others what he has 
learned of modern agriculture and mechanics. 
These things will have results of incalculable value 
with the passing of years, not the least of which 
will be the fruits of better international under- 
standing.” ? 





* Novedades, México, D.F., July 25, 1944. 
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Some concern has been felt regarding the prob- 
lem of reabsorbing 125,000 returning workers into 
Mexico’s economy after the war is over. How- 
ever, the impact of their repatriation will not be 
sharp. They will not be sent home en masse but 
will return as they came in groups as their con- 
tracts progressively expire. In the recruitment 
they were selected from widely scattered areas 
of the Republic. They will tend to return to 
their original homes, thus avoiding large con- 
centrations in any locality. The Mexican Gov- 
ernment is preparing for those agricultural work- 
ers who do not have home ties by setting aside a 
large tract of land in the State of Veracruz to be 
colonized by returning workers. 

There seems little doubt that the non-agricul- 
tural workers who have received training in rail- 
way maintenance and shop work will readily find 
jobs when they return to Mexico. The improve- 
ment of equipment and operations of the Mexican 
National Railways is one of the nation’s most 
urgent problems, in the solution of which skilled 
workers will continue to be in demand for a long 
time to come. 

The contribution made to the War effort through 
this international undertaking can be measured 
to the great satisfaction of both Mexico and the 
United States in exact terms of thousands of miles 
of railway tracks kept in repair for vital transpor- 
tation purposes, and in terms of thousands of tons 
of food harvested, processed, and distributed for 
the use of the United Nations. On the side of the 
imponderable values, the mutual undertaking has 
demonstrated how well the good-neighbor policy 
can work; while the human contacts which the 
undertaking has brought about have helped to 
carry that international understanding already 
achieved between the two Governments down 
among the rank and file of both peoples, not only 
along the frontiers but far into the interior. 
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The Department’s Division of Labor Relations 


By OTIS E. MULLIKEN! 


The Secretary of State announced on January 
15, 1944 the establishment of a Division of Labor 
Relations as part of the reorganization of the 
Department of State. This Division is one of the 
five divisions in the Office of Economic Affairs.’ 

The decision to establish the Division was based 
on a careful appraisal of the Department’s past 
and current experience and upon a recognition of 
the increasing importance of certain phases of its 
responsibilities. The Division was created to pro- 
vide the necessary coordination of a number of 
functions which the Department was already per- 
forming in the fields of international labor, health, 
and social problems and to accord greater atten- 
tion to problems of increasing significance in these 
fields. The establishment of the Division, there- 
fore, represents in large part an administrative 
adjustment to increase the Department’s effective- 
ness in dealing with current and future social and 
economic problems in our international relations. 

Within the limits of this article, which proposes 
to describe only the general functions of the Divi- 
sion of Labor Relations, it is not feasible to at- 
tempt an all-inclusive inventory of the problems 
with which the Division is dealing or will deal in 
the future, or to describe in detail all its functions. 
The most that can be done at this time is to provide 
a general view of these functions and problems in 
such a way as to suggest the Division’s role and 
relations to the Department as a whole and to 
other agencies. 

The Division of Labor Relations is concerned 
primarily with studying, analyzing, and interpret- 
ing foreign and international developments relat- 
ing to labor and advising the Department with 
reference to them. This work is designed to com- 
plement the activities of the divisions concerned 
with other phases of the Department’s economic 


*Mr. Mulliken is Chief of the Division of Labor Rela- 
tions, Office of Economic Affairs, Department of State. 

*The other four divisions of the Office of Economic 
Affairs are Division of Commercial Policy, Division of 
Financial and Monetary Affairs, Commodities Division, 
and Petroleum Division. 


and political responsibilities and is closely inte- 
grated with the activities of those other divisions, 
Since the Division directs its attention to foreign 
and international labor matters it does not overlap 
or conflict with the functions of other Departments 
or agencies of this Government. 

It is, of course, obvious that the problems which 
arise in connection with the economic, social, and 
political activities of working-men and -women 
constitute a significant part of the life of a mod- 
ern nation and an increasingly important influence 
on its foreign policy. Over the last quarter of a 
century levels of employment, together with wage 
rates and earnings, hours of work, industrial rela- 
tions, costs of living, and standards of living have 
received greater attention in the formulation of 
both national and international policies. Upon 
such factors may rest, in many situations, the vi- 
tality of democratic institutions and the main- 
tenance of peaceful international relations. While 
conditions differ from one country to another, the 
trend appears unmistakable in most countries: 
Labor and labor conditions are acquiring more and 
more international importance. The Department 
of State recognizes this fundamental fact. 

A major responsibility of the Division of Labor 
Relations is to keep the Department of State fully 
and currently informed on labor developments 
throughout the world. This information, which 
must be obtained primarily in the foreign coun- 
tries, is provided largely by this Government's 
embassies, legations, and consulates. The Depart- 
ment is now assigning specially trained personnel 
to various of our diplomatic posts for the purpose 
of reporting on all matters pertaining to labor in 
foreign countries which might influence our in- 
ternational relations. 

In this connection, the basic data with which the 
Division is concerned relate to such matters as 
wages, employment and unemployment, cost of 
living, industrial disputes, labor or social legis- 
lation, industrial relations, and the political and 
economic activities of the labor movement. In ad- 
dition, the Division is interested in obtaining in- 
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formation on such social problems as working con- 
ditions, health, housing, and standards of living. 
A knowledge of these factors which influence the 
economic and social status of a people and the pol- 
icies of their government is essential for the main- 
tenance of satisfactory international relations. 

The staff of the Division analyzes such labor 
information from foreign and domestic sources, 
both official and private, and interprets it for the 
use of the Department. On the basis of these ac- 
tivities the Division recommends appropriate pol- 
icies. It guides the work of the attachés report- 
ing on labor matters in foreign countries and pre- 
pares instructions to the embassies and legations 
with reference to further information which is 
needed, indicating when special attention should 
be directed to some particular development. The 
Division also provides information to our missions 
in foreign countries on labor matters in the United 
States in order to assist them in answering in- 
quiries from foreign government officials, employ- 
es, and workers, thus contributing to a better 
understanding of the United States. 

The Division of Labor Relations, as one of the 
economic divisions of the Department, has certain 
functions pertaining to the formulation of the for- 
eign economic policies of this Government. It 
isalso concerned with analyzing both the policies 
of international economic agencies in which this 
Government does or may participate and the eco- 
nomic policies of foreign countries. 

The staff of the Division analyzes the foreign 
economic policies of the United States, both exist- 
ing and proposed, with a view to determining their 
relation to the welfare of workers in this country. 
The Division collaborates with the other divisions 
of the Department to assure that the effects of our 
foreign economic policies on levels of employment, 
wage rates, and standards’of living are fully con- 
sidered. In connection with this phase of its 
work it is necessary for the Division to keep in- 
formed on the views of labor in the United States. 
The possible repercussions of this Government’s 
policies upon the welfare of peoples in other coun- 
tries are also examined, since their well-being is 
closely related to the welfare and security of this 
Nation. 

The activities and policies of international eco- 
nomic agencies in such fields as monetary stabiliza- 
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tion, investment, commodity arrangements, food 
and agriculture, and general commercial policy 
will exert a significant influence upon the economic 
security of working people in this country. Like- 
wise the economic policies of foreign countries may 
seriously affect levels of employment, wage rates, 
and standards of living of labor in the United 
States. The Division, therefore, analyzes the pol- 
icies of such international agencies and foreign 
governments and assists in determining the poli- 
cies of this Government with respect to these mat- 
ters. 

It is the policy of this Government to maintain 
high levels of productive employment with all that 
this connotes for the well-being of our people. 
Domestic efforts to achieve high levels of produc- 
tive employment, however, may well be counter- 
acted by economic dislocations in foreign coun- 
tries if our policies are not properly coordinated 
with those of other nations and supplemented by 
effective international action. The Division is re- 
sponsible for studying these international aspects 
of the full-employment problem and for advising 
the Department on the formulation of appropriate 
international policies. 

Since the Division deals with international labor 
problems, the International Labor Organization 
occupies a special place in its work. The Division 
maintains liaison with the I.L.O. for the Depart- 
ment and advises the Department on the many 
questions which arise in connection with the work 
of that organization. When draft international- 
labor conventions, recommendations, and resolu- 
tions proposed by the International Labor Office 
and supporting governments present questions of 
foreign policy, the Division advises the Depart- 
ment with respect to these. The Division also ad- 
vises on action which might be initiated by the 
United States Government in the meetings of the 
I.L.O., including the Governing Body, and formu- 
lates instructions for the United States Govern- 
ment delegations to such meetings on matters of 
concern to the Department. The Department is 
customarily represented on such delegations. 

Political problems relating to the constitution 
and structure of the I.L.O. and the relations of that 
organization to other international organizations 


1 For articles on the I.L.O. by Mr. Mulliken see Butierin 
of Mar. 18, 1944, p. 257, and Apr. 8, 1944, p. 316. 
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fall within the advisory work of the Division as 
does the action to be taken by the United States 
Government on the conventions and recommenda- 
tions adopted by the International Labor Confer- 
ence. This Government’s recurring financial obli- 
gation to the L.L.O. is a part of the State Depart- 
ment’s budget, and the Division therefore has cer- 
tain responsibilities in connection with this obliga- 
tion. 

The Division is also concerned with the activities 
of other international organizations dealing with 
labor matters, such as the Inter-American Com- 
mittee on Social Security. 

Some of the other labor problems requiring ac- 
tion by or advice from the Department may be 
indicated. The Department has necessarily cer- 
tain responsibilities in connection with the impor- 
tation of foreign labor for employment in war 
industries. These are centralized in the Division 
of Labor Relations. There are important prob- 
lems relating to formulating recommendations for 
appropriate labor terms for inclusion in the armis- 
tice and peace settlements. Problems arise in con- 
nection with the employment and labor policies 
of this Gove:nment and of private agencies in for- 
eign countries. It is the responsibility of the Divi- 
sion to formulate the Department’s policies on 
these matters. 

There are yet other responsibilities which have 
been assigned to the Division but which are not 
suggested by the title of the Division. These 
cover the fields of migration, health, and social 
welfare. In addition to current problems of dis- 
placed persons and refugees there will inevitably 
be, following the close of hostilities, large-scale 
population movements abroad, which will directly 
or indirectly affect the interests of this country. 
The Division is studying the economic and social 
aspects of these matters and advising the Depart- 
ment on the relevant policies to be followed by the 
United States alone or in cooperation with other 
states and by international agencies of which the 
United States is a member. 

The United States possesses a world-wide repu- 
tation with respect to international health and 
social-welfare activities. The State Department 
has long had responsibility for coordinating such 
activities among official United States agencies and 
for facilitating the work of private American or- 
ganizations in these fields. Aside from emergency 
projects of direct assistance our Government has 
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an active interest in the operations of such organ. 
izations as UNRRA, the Institute of Inter-Amer-. 
ican Affairs, the Pan American Sanitary Bureau, 
the Permanent Central Opium Board, the 
Supervisory Body, and the Opium Advisory Com- 
mittee of the League of Nations. The Division 
has charge of matters relating to international 
cooperation for the suppression of the abuse of 
narcotic drugs, performing the various duties im- 
posed by statutes and arising from treaty obliga- 
tions. The Division of Labor Relations maintains 
for the Department relations with official and pri- 
vate agencies concerned with international health 
and welfare activities and advises the Department 
on foreign policies of the Government in these 
fields. 

The preceding description of the functions of 
the new Division of Labor Relations is necessarily 
a summary statement. Some of these functions 
have already been developed; others are in proc- 
ess of development. The organization of the Di- 
vision and the current exercise of its functions 
are designedly flexible and subject to adaptation 
to new problems and responsibilities. 

There is a real job to be done; the Department 
knows it, and intends to do the job. 


= THE FOREIGN SERVICE = 
—S_—_———————— ES, 


Confirmations 


On August 11, 1944 the Senate confirmed the 
nomination of Col. William A. Eddy as Envoy 
Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary to 
the Kingdom of Saudi Arabia. 


Consular Offices 


The American Consulate at Gibraltar was re- 
established on July 25, 1944. 


LEGISLATION => 


Post-War Economic Policy and Planning: Joint Hear- 
ings Before the Special Committees on Post-War Economic 
Policy and Planning, Congress of the United States, 78th 
Cong., 2d sess., pursuant to 8. Res. 102 and H. Res. 408, 
resolutions creating special committees on post-war ec0- 
nomic policy and planning. Part I, June 16 and 20, 1944. 
Disposal of surplus Government property and plants. 
[State Department, p. 54.] iv, 79 pp. 
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= THE DEPARTMENT = 


Consolidation of Two Divisions in the 


Office of American Republic Affairs 


DEPARTMENTAL ORDER 1283 OF JULY 26, 1944! 


Purpose. This order is issued to rearrange the 
internal organization of the Office of American 
Republic Affairs by the consolidation of two divi- 
sions. 

1 Consolidation of divisions. The Division of 
Bolivarian Affairs and the Division of West Coast 
Affairs, in the Office of American Republic Affairs, 
are hereby consolidated into one division entitled 
North and West Coast Division. 


‘Effective July 26, 1944. 
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2 Transfer of personnel. Personnel presently 
assigned to the Division of Bolivarian Affairs and 
the Division of West Coast Affairs are hereby 
transferred to the North and West Coast Division. 

3 Routing symbol. The routing symbol of the 
North and West Coast Division is to be NWC. 

4 Amendment of previous order. Departmental 
Order 1218 of January 15, 1944, pp. 22 and 23, is 
accordingly amended.” 

Corpett Huty 

Jury 26, 1944. 


Appointment of Officers 


Edwin H. Schell as Consultant on Administra- 
tion, Office of Departmental Administration, effec- 
tive August 2, 1944. 


? BULLETIN of Jan. 15, 1944, p. 54. 
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